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SOME PIONEER FRAGMENTS. 

BY BENJAMIN S. PARKER. 

[These "Fragments" are arranged from an unpublished manuscript of 
the late Benjamin S. Parker which belonged to a series of papers by Mr. 
Parker that ran through Vol. Ill of the magazine. — Editor.] 

OLD-TIME FARMING MACHINERY. 

THE first threshing machine that made its appearance in the 
backwoods of Henry county was a crude, heavy affair of 
wood, with wooden cylinders and concave set with irregular rows 
of iron spikes, and the gearing a rough combination of wooden 
wheels and iron cogs. It did not separate the wheat from the 
chaff, and these were shaken from the straw with wooden forks 
or rakes. It required half a dozen good horses attached to the 
levers to furnish enough power to run the apparatus, and its 
threshing capacity was thirty to sixty bushels a day. 

The next thresher that I remember was a traveling one oper- 
ated by cog wheels attached to the hubs of the wagon upon which 
it was hauled about. This machine was partially successful in 
cleaning the wheat, but scattered the straw and chaff and prob- 
ably fifteen to twenty per cent, of the grain about the fields or 
along the roads. A great exhibition for the country folks it was 
when one of these threshers, drawn by six stout horses driven by 
a rollicking jehu and fed by an expert with bundles thrown from 
a wagon driven alongside, came noisily down the road on a dis- 
play trip, scattering straw and chaff to the disgust of wayfarers 
and the delight of those onlookers who did not suffer.* 

These clumsy devices did not, perhaps, greatly lessen the toil 
of the farmer, but they were of moment as ushering in the new 
era of labor-saving machinery that was destined to revolutionize 
agriculture. They were certainly a notable departure from the 
primitive reap hook, sickle and flail, and from the old method of 
separating the grain from the chaff by pouring it all together 
from an elevation while two persons fanned it in its descent by 

*This threshing in transit, the reasons for and practicability of it, are not clear to us. If 
any of our older readers remember the machine, we would be glad to have a fuller descrip 
tion. — Editor. 
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a skillful waving of a sheet. When this latter process was 
superseded by the improved fanning mill it was hailed as a great 
innovation and in short order a familiar figure on the country 
roads was the fanning mill peddler with his gorgeous red wheat 
cleaners. With these improvements the statisticians began to 
figure on great profits for those who raised wheat, and their opti- 
mistic forecasts have been justified. 

GYPSY AND NEGRO FORTUNE-TELLERS- 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

In the palmy days of the old National road, when the long 
procession of travelers by wagon was moving westward, an ele- 
ment of the panorama to impress itself on a boy's memory was 
that of the Gypsy fortune-tellers, then as now true Ishmaelites, 
picturesque in their vagabondage. Their camps along the road 
or by some little stream near the towns was a familiar sight, 
and their begging, horse-swapping and occult arts were freely 
practiced with both citizens and travelers. The fortune-teller 
had a wider field to work in then than now, for there was vastly 
more credulity, not only among the poor and ignorant but among 
the classes that are now supposed to be superior to it. Gross 
superstitions prevailed, and the mysteries of coffee grounds, palm- 
istry, astrology and all the rest found ready victims willing to 
part with their coins. Women especially were patrons of the 
dark-skinned seeress, and she made a specialty of love, marriage 
and domestic troubles. Yet things were not altogether easy for 
our semi-barbarous vagrant, for the owners of chicken roosts, 
cornfields and potato patches harbored toward him a deep-seated 
prejudice, while his reputation as a child-stealer made him at 
times uncomfortably unpopular. 

In the matter of superstitions the beliefs of the negroes were 
particularly primitive. Among them witchcraft and voodooism 
had many adherents. If a horse tangled its mane and twisted 
it into loops by rubbing in the stall it was thought to have been 
ridden by witches who had made the mane into stirrups. Eggs 
that failed to hatch, cream that would not churn, children that 
suffered from fits, and similar things out of the normal were 
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said to be bewitched, and certain people, usually old womens 
were frequently under suspicion as the cause. A belief in spells 
and bargains with the devil also prevailed, and some negroes were 
regarded as possessing mysterious powers by virtue of some 
unholy pact. An example of this was old "Tickle Breeches," a 
venerable Senegambian whose reputation as a fortune-teller was 
such that not only people of his own class but fine town ladies 
in their silks paid willing tribute to his art. Besides this he was 
locally famous as a fiddler, and in demand at all the dances of 
his part of the country. A story circulated by himself and more 
or less believed was to the effect that his skill was supernatur- 
ally derived from the evil one, to whom he sold himself one dark 
night in the midst of an assembly of black cats with fiery eyes, 
gathered for the occasion at a lonely crossroad. 

[Apropos to early Hoosier superstitions, we here append two newspaper 
items of curious interest, both published in The Indianapolis News in 1907. 
— Editor.] 

Greenfield, Ind., April 19. — After four two-inch boards had 
been taken off an oak log, at James Webb's sawmill, a walnut 
peg, an inch in diameter, was found, where it had been driven 
into the log. The peg was a foot long and reached the heart of 
the big log where, it is estimated, it had been driven probably 
seventy-five years ago. At the end of the peg was a coil of black 
hair, long and silken. 

Mr. Webb has endeaverod to learn the history of the log, but 
to no avail. 

Old people of the neighborhood are of the opinion that the coil 
of hair was placed there in accordance with a prevalent custom 
of pioneer times. This custom provided that when a man and 
wife could not get along or agree instead of separating, as in 
these days, the neighbors cut a lock of hair from the head of 
each. A hole was then bored in a thrifty tree and the locks of 
hair driven to the heart by a walnut pin. After this it was 
believed the couple would live happy ever after. 

Petersburg, Ind., December 21. — While Omer Lynch and 
Edward Armstrong, east of this city, were in the woods felling 
trees, they cut down a large white oak tree and found in the 
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body evidences of an auger-hole. On close examination trim- 
mings of finger nails and a lock of hair were found to have been 
plugged up in the hole ; a tight-fitting plug preserving the collec- 
tion from the elements. The plug evidently had been there for 
many years, as several inches of new timber had formed over it. 
An old citizen says that in the early days it was a common belief 
that if a person had asthma, and he would take a lock of his hair 
and the trimming of his nails and put them in a hole bored in a. 
green tree, at a height equal to his own height, the disease would 
be cured. 



OLD FERRY RATES. 



THE following ferry rates, taken irom the Marion County 
Commissioners' records for 1822, applied to the ferry across 
White river at Indianapolis. This ferry, which was in use until 
the building of the National road bridge in the early thirties, was 
just below the present Washington street bridge: 

Cents. 

For each wagon and four horses or oxen 62^2 

Each wagon and two horses or oxen 37^4 

Each small wagon and one horse or ox 31 % 

Each extra horse or ox 12^4 

Each head of neat cattle 3 

Each head of swine 2 

Each head of sheep 2 

Each footman 6}4 



